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ramiiii, or Caramania, was probably derived from the name of a tribe 
or prince. Again, Balkan meant " a chain of mountains," and Ooloo 
Balkan signified the Great Balkan. Now, in Kalmuck ula, ola ohla, 
gola (from which, no doubt, the slaves got their gora) meant a " moun- 
tain," and in Mantohu, ula meant a " river." There was the Kirin 
Ula and the Sahalien Ula, i.e. " the black river," which the Chinese 
called Hih lung leeang, i.e., " the black dragon river ;" and the Tun- 
guses, the Amur or Yamur, i.e., "the great river." This little word 
ula had found its way into Finland, where there was a town named 
Uleaborg, at the mouth of the Ulea, which the Finns called TJula. 
Heemus, the classical name of the Balkan (whence the Turks got their 
Emineh Ddgh), was said to be derived from Hasmus, son of Boreas, 
who was changed into a mountain. It was perhaps the only Sanskrit 
local name in Europe ; and was, doubtless, from hirna, snow. The 
Imaus of Pliny, which, according to some, referred to a part of the 
Taurus chain in Asia Minor, and by others, to the Himalaya itself, 
meant the same thing. Pliny himself was aware that in the language 
of the natives Imaus meant " snowy." Further, Himalaya in Sanskrit 
signified "the abode of snow." 

Mr. Hyde Clabke said that the difference between the Osmanlees 
and the lower classes had been attributed by the Chairman to inter- 
marriages with Circassians and Georgians, though he was not inclined 
to adopt that opinion. Among the Krim Tartars there was a great 
distinction between the upper and the lower classes, the former hav- 
ing countenances resembling Europeans. But that was not the case 
with the Turkomans. He never knew a distinct Mongol type of face 
among them, and in that respect they were very different from the 
Krim Tartars, who had a distinct Mongol character. It was true that 
the higher classes in Turkey had intermarried with the Georgians and 
Circassians, but it became difficult to ascertain what had become of 
the offspring of those intermarriages, because the difference of type 
was not confined to the upper classes. It was a remarkable fact that 
there would seldom be found in Constantinople the descendant of an 
ancient historical family. It was the same also in the provinces ; 
their offspring appeared to become extinct in tw r o or three genera- 
tions. He was therefore inclined to doubt whether the difference in 
type was owing to intermarriages, which had produced an extinction 
of the mixed offspring. 

The next paper read was on a stone axe from Brazil. 

Notes on a Stone Axe from the Bio Madera,, Umpire of Brazil. By 
Kenneth B. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., F.A.S.L. 

The axe now laid upon the table presents few points on which any 
comment is necessary ; but, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Henry 
George Williams, our local secretary for Ceara, North Brazils, he has 
reqiiested me to communicate its history so far as known, and at the 
same time present it to the Museum of the Society. 

A half-caste Indian trader, Domenico Fuente, in the course of his 
business, proceeded as far west as the Kio Madera, about 60° west 
longitude, the point of confluence with the Solimoens (as the Amazonas 
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is called for a part of its course), being aboivt 3° south latitude, near 
the town or settlement of Serpa. On its banks reside several tribes 
allied to the Tupi branch of the Guarani race ; and among the 
Rachavas, a subdivision of the Tupi, this stone axe was acquired, and 
brought back to Ceara. Here it passed into the hands of Senhor 
Joao da Brigido, a member of the house of representatives of the 
Capitancia of Cearfi, who lately presented the implement to Mr. 
Williams, by whom it has been brought to Europe. 

This axe presents, therefore, a peculiar feature of interest, in being 
the first hitherto obtained so far from the Brazilian coast. Similar 
implements have been brought to Europe ; and, on the 1st of March, 
1860, we find the Hon. Bobert Marsham exhibiting several axes be- 
fore the Society of Antiquaries of London. In the remarks this gen- 
tleman made, we find some interesting details as to the value assigned 
by the Indians to these objects. He says :* — 

" I inquired through the chief, who could speak a few words of 
Portuguese, if they (the Apinajes, residing on the Tocantins) had 
anything to barter. At first they all declared they had nothing ; 
but, on my opening a box full of things they most valued, such as 
beads, knives, looking-glasses, etc., they soon brought out all their 
jjossessions, and were most anxious to begin the barter. In this way 
I obtained six or seven stone axes, at the rate of one stone axe for 
one new American axe ; a much higher price than they demanded for 
their clubs, bows and arrows, feather head-dresses, etc." 

It would appear from Mr. Marsham's statements, that these axes 
are not used in actual warfare, but for hacking the bodies of the slain 
after battle. But the shape of those brought by Mr. Marsham differs 
from that of the instance beficvre us. They resemble in shape a semi- 
circular cheese-cutter, as used in ordinary commerce ; whereas I am 
disposed to think that the Madera axe was fixed in the clefts of a 
stick, and used like a hoe. 

But it appears from Mi-. Marsham's inquiries, that these stone 
axes were not manufactured by the tribe from whom he acquired 
them, but by a more warlike tribe, the Gaveos. The Chavantes and 
Cherentes, also located on the Tocantins, manufacture these axes. 
Mr. Marsham could not learn that any other Indians than those of 
the Tocantins have such axes ; but they all made use of stone celts. 
We have now to add the tribes of the Madera to these axe-making 
races ; and it is interesting to be able to contrast this specimen of 
native skill with others of a far different era and origin. 

I may take this opportunity of saying, that the anthropology of 
Brazil is yet but very little understood ; the indolence of the natives, 
the ferocity of the predatory tribes, and the sparseness of population, 
materially impede any inquiries in that direction. At some time we 
may hope for more exact details concerning the interior tribes ; at 
present we can only welcome such small, though important, contri- 
butions as these. 

The proximate opening of the Amazonas to general commerce, to 

* Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2nd series, vol. i, p. 101, sqq. 
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date from the 7th of September next, and the impetus which this 
may give to anthropological science may lead to a better acquaint- 
ance on our parts with the natives of the mediterranean river-system 
of the Brazilian empire. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
present proposed free navigation of the Amazonas does not extend to 
the Madera, the Purus, the Taj^ajoz, the Eio Negro, and other inte- 
rior rivers. For some years past there has been a fortnightly steamer 
from Parfi, at the mouth of the Maranon, to the confluence of the 
Amazonas and the Rio Negro ; but the singular peculiarities of the 
country and climate have hitherto tempted few travellers to remain ; 
and, with the exception of Captain Burton, Mr. Bates, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Swann (who was, some few years since, most ill used by the Bra- 
zilian civilised government, in much the same way as our unfortunate 
colleague Captain Cameron now is in another part of the world), and 
a very few others, I know of no scientific explorers. I may add, that 
Mr. Williams proposes to cast into a written form some reminiscences 
of his experiences amidst the natives of the Capitancia of Ceara, and 
to submit them to this Society at some future period. In the mean- 
time, I think we are greatly indebted to him for this addition to our 
collection of an object of such rarity and interest. No other society, 
so far as I know, possesses any specimen of the kind. 

Mr. Mackenzie, in reply to questions, said he was not aware that 
the Indians attached a peculiar value to those implements, further 
than that which arose from the great trouble in making them. The 
chief value of the axe on the table was derived from the fact of its 
coming so far from the coast. 

Mr. Carter Blake said, in reference to the distinction between the 
axe on the table and Peruvian axes, that some of the latter were more 
of the shape of a cheese cutter. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke made some further explanation in reference to 
the failure of progeny from mixed marriages in Turkey, alluded to in 
his paper. He said that in " the good old times " in Turkey, when 
at any moment a man might be deprived of life by the bowstring by 
order of the Sultan, the practice prevailed of preserving the property 
to a family by giving it to a mosque, say on condition of burning a 
lamp at some particular shrine, and the church afterwards gave back 
the property to the former owner, who had to pay annually the cost 
of burning the lamp ; it being a condition that on the failure of male 
heirs the estate should lapse to the church. In this manner at least 
one-third of the landed property of Turkey had become vested in the 
church. Mr. Clarke explained further other means by which the 
church acquired jM'operty in Turkey, failing male issue, in confirm- 
ation of his opinion that mixed marriages had not resulted in a con- 
tinued offspring. 



